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EDITORIAL NOTES 


EFORE the last war the Editorial was a feature of the East anD 
West Review which was much appreciated. When shortage 
of paper made it necessary to reduce the size of the Revizw 

the Editorial had to go and Editorial Notes have appeared only at rare 
intervals, “This infrequency has been the result not of the indolence 
of the Editor but of pressure upon our very limited space. The Editorial 
Board is now planning to restore to the REview something of its pre-war 
appearance and as a first step towards this it has been decided that 
Editorial Notes will appear regularly in future. 

This may be a fitting occasion therefore to remind our readers of the 
objects of the Review. It is concerned with the whole missionary 
enterprise of the Anglican Communion, and it is for this reason that 
the Missionary Council is associated on the Editorial Board with repre- 
sentatives of S.P.G. and C.M.S., who are the joint owners. We aim 
at fostering the growing sense of unity within the Anglican Communion 
by providing information about the progress, the problems and the 
needs of the various parts of that Communion and, in particular, of 
what are sometimes termed the “ Younger Churches.” The problems 
of the various Provinces and Dioceses vary in detail and in intensity, 
but they are the concern of the whole Church and the achievements, 
perhaps even the failures, of one area may give hope and inspiration 
and guidance to the rest. There is an increasing awareness also that 
the magnitude of the missionary task demands both a world-wide view 
and a world-wide strategy; we hope to give opportunities for the 
discussion of general questions of missionary policy which may con- 
tribute to the general thought of the Anglican Communion. Finally, 
but by no means least in importance, we aim at providing a forum for 
the discussion of the theological basis of missionary work and at giving 
some measute of devotional guidance and inspiration to help those 
who work in the loneliness of the Church’s frontier posts. 

Co-operation, the main point of the address by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury which we printed in our last issue, is the keynote of this 
number. What may be achieved by co-operation between the Church 
and Industty through joint action by Church and State is illustrated by 
the new developments in Tristan da Cunha. The article on Basutoland, 
written by the Resident Commissioner for that territory, suggests the 
value of unofficial co-operation between the administrator and the 
Church. Relations between Church and State are also the theme of the 
two articles on India and Pakistan ; Christian education is often the issue 
upon which conflict is joined and these articles show that there is reason 
for hope of fruitful co-operation between the Church and the new 
Governments, though there are many problems to be solved. But the 
Church needs co-operation in the field of thought as well as of adminis- 
tration; Sir Walter Moberly in his “ The Crisis in the Universities,” 
which is reviewed in this number, has shown the responsibility which 
rests upon the Universities and the danger of a policy of academic 
neutrality. This issue has a particular relevance for the Church in 
Africa at a time when new University Colleges are coming into existence. 
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BASUTOLAND—A NEW 
DIOCESE ? 


By A. D. FORSYTH THOMPSON* 


history of the Basuto nation that a brief account of the latter 

is necessary for a proper appreciation of the former. It will 
be sufficient for our purpose to go back only as far as the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century. 

In the early 1820’s the Bakoena (crocodile) clan, the principal clan 
of the Basuto, had their headquarters in the north-west corner of what 
is to-day known as Basutoland. They were subject to constant attack 
by the more powerful Batlokoa clan, and it became clear that it was 
only a matter of time before the hill on which their headquarters was 
situated would be over-run. 

At that time a member of the clan, a man in early middle age and 
the son of a minor headman, shewed himself to possess character and 
powers of leadership beyond the ordinary, and he gradually assumed 
the direction of affairs in the clan. He sent out his spies to see if it 
wete not possible to find another hill which was more capable of de- 
fence, and after some days they returned to say they had found just 
the thing. Accordingly, in 1824, the clan moved secretly with their 
stock and occupied the hill at night. When the day dawned it found 
them in occupation and busily strengthening its natural defences. The 
hill was Thaba Bosiu (Hill of the Night) thirteen miles from Maseru, 
the present capital of Basutoland. Their leader was Moshesh, who 
was to become famous later as the founder of the Basuto nation, and 
one of the greatest Africans. He was a good General but, in an age of 
savagery and brutality, he was principally remarkable for his toleration, 
his statesmanship and his love of peace. 

This can best be illustrated by two stories about him which are often 
told. When he had consolidated his position on Thaba Bosiu he was 
attacked by a powerful impi of Zulus which had swept up from Natal 
killing, ravaging, subduing. Three times they attacked Thaba Bosiu 
but were met by a hail of stones and assegais. At last they drew off, 
deciding that the hill was impregnable. As they marched away Moshesh 
sent their leader a present of oxen with a message to the effect that he 
was sure his friends had attacked him only because they were hungry; 
it pained him to think of their hunger, so he begged them to accept 
his present of oxen to appease it. The Zulus were astonished at this 
gesture of friendship from a man they had failed to defeat, and they 
never attacked him again. 

The second story concerns Moshesh’s grandfather. ‘The activities 
of the Zulus following those of the Batlokoa had reduced the country 


*Mr. A. D. Forsyth Thompson, C.M.G., C.V.O., C.B.E., is Resident 
Commissioner of Basutoland. ; - 


Spee: wotk of the Church in Basutoland is so bound up with the 
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to such a dreadful state of poverty that cannibalism reared its hideous 
head. One day Moshesh’s grandfather was caught and eaten, and 
Moshesh’s counsellors urged him to send an expedition against the 
cannibals and exterminate them, but he refused. They were importun- 
ate, so at last he said with grim humour: “I have always been taught 
that one should not desecrate the tombs of one’s fathers.” The Basuto 


love a joke; his counsellors appreciated this one and stopped worrying 


him. 

His reputation for courage, leadership and magnanimity grew apace, 
and soon the remnants of decimated clans, weak tribes and individuals 
found their way to his bastion and placed themselves under his pro- 
tection. ‘Thus began the Basuto people, welded by Moshesh from 
numerous fragments with the Bakoena as the core. 

But though the Basuto grew in numbers and strength they had to 
be constantly on the alert to repel attacks by African, Koranna and 
Griqua, and the protection of his people was Moshesh’s continual 
preoccupation. 

One day a coloured man of vast proportions, Adam Kroch, a Chris- 
tian, came to visit Moshesh, and the latter asked him if he could not 
get him some guns which, though he had never seen one, he had heard 
were invaluable in battle. Kroch replied that he knew of a force which 
was more powerful than any gun, and he told him about Christ. 
Moshesh, who always had an eye to the main chance, asked him to try 
and get him some missionaries who would teach his people. And 
thus the first mission was established in Basutoland in 1833 by three 
young men of the Paris Evangelical Missionary Society—Cassatis, 
Arbousset and Gosselin. 

Soon a new menace loomed on the horizon. The Great Trek from 
the Cape started in 1837, and some time later the Boers arrived in the 
country adjacent to that of the Basuto, where they found the latter 
grazing their herds. They did not consider that a few herds thinly 
scattered over a vast atea constituted occupation, nor did the Basuto 
welcome the arrival of strangers in areas which they regarded by tribal 
custom as their own. ‘The opposing parties soon came into conflict 
which was to continue with increasing bitterness until Basutoland was 
annexed to the Crown in 1868. 

Moshesh began by seeking a protective alliance with the Great Queen 
Victoria, but this—for a variety of reasons—was ineffective: the dis- 
tance from the Cape, where the Colonial Government was situated, was 
great ; the British Government of the day was vacillating and reluctant ; 
and matters were complicated by the fact that the Boers were still tech- 
nically British subjects. Finally, during the open war which took place 
between the Boers and Basuto from 1863 to 1868, the Chief besought 
the Queen to take his country and to protect his people. He wished 
his people, he said, “to be the lice in the Queen’s blanket”’ ; he wished 
them “to enter the Queen’s cave.” Thus he voluntarily placed his 
country under the British Crown. 

These appeals for the Queen’s protection and the contacts made 
with the Queen’s representatives—who did what they could for him— 
were based on a deep respect for Her Majesty, and in 1842 Moshesh 
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sent a message to Bishop Gray informing him that he wanted the Queen’s 
Chutch in his country. Bishop Gray, who was woefully short of men 
and money for his vast diocese, which stretched from Cape Town to 
Natal, could not help him then but in 1863, when the first Bishop of 
Bloemfontein was appointed, he specially charged him to do what he 
could. It was not until 1872, however, that the first two Anglican 
missions were established in Basutoland—one at Hlotse under the Rey. 
John Widdicombe, and the other at Mohale’s Hoek. 

Meantime, in 1862, the Roman Catholics (whose missionaries to-day 
are mostly French Canadians) had started mission work in the Territory, 
Thus the Church of England was last in the field, though it had been 
invited by Moshesh thirty years before. 

It is interesting to note in passing that Moshesh himself was never 
actually baptized, though a few days before his death he personally 
made arrangements with the Paris Evangelical Missionary at Thaba 
Bosiu to perform the ceremony. He died on the day it was to take 
place. He sent one of his sons, however, to be trained as a priest of 
the Church of England, but this son died in England before his training 
was completed and he was buried in Shropshire. 

What have the Missions achieved since the first one was established 
ovet one hundred years ago? The Paris Evangelical Missionary Society 
claim to have 80,000 members of their Church, the Roman Catholics 
probably have about 130,000, and the Church of England about 30,000. 
The total number of professing Christians, therefore, amounts to rathet 
less than half of the population of 560,000 souls. This, it will be agreed, 
is disappointing after a century of missionary effort. 

The Church of England has all along been hampered not only by 
lack of men and money, but by the remoteness of their Bishop. Basuto- 
land, a very mountainous little country, is a small part of the large 
Bloemfontein (Orange Free State) diocese, and the Bishop lives in 
Bloemfontein, over ninety miles from Basutoland’s western bordet. 
It is understandable that the affairs of the larger patt of the diocese 
should occupy more time than those of Basutoland; moreover, the 
same matters must often be handled in entirely different ways in the 
two sections in which policies are often so different. What can be 
done in Basutoland is sometimes unacceptable in the Union, and what 
is undertaken in the Union must often be done in a different way in 
Basutoland. Consequently Basutoland’s interests tend on occasion to 
be neglected. 

This is no reflection on those responsible for the conduct of affairs, 
but it does imply that some other arrangement is called for. As fat 
back as 1881 Widdicombe realized this when he said that the work of 
the Church would not prosper until Basutoland had a bishop of het 
own. Some attempt was made in 1911 to meet the difficulty by appoint 
ing an assistant Bishop of Bloemfontein, but that has not proved the - 
complete answer, and the question of establishing a separate diocese 
has been raised from time to time always to be shelved owing to lack 
of funds. 

Last year, however, the Diocesan and Episcopal Synods both decided 
that if the funds could be raised, and if the Basuto shewed a keen desire 
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to have their own diocese a serious attempt should be made to erect 
one in Basutoland. 

Barly this year a meeting was held in Maseru attended by clerical 
and lay representatives of every parish in the Territory, and an unani- 
mous vote in favour of a separate diocese was passed. One African 
priest from a remote mountain parish got up at that meeting and said: 
“Tt is asked whether we want a diocese of our own. Why, my 
patishioners and I anticipated that approval to form a new one would 
be given, and we have already collected £120. What we can do others 
can, and certainly will do.” And that fairly reflects the feelings of the 
members of the Anglican communion in Basutoland. They want their 
own diocese, one in which they can take a proprietary interest ; and the 
thoughtful among them realize that the impetus which this must give 
the Church will at the same time help the administrative advancement 
of the people. 

They are keen enough and they will play their part, but Basutoland 
is a relatively poor agricultural country, and they need help. 

Wnen the division takes place certain funds will accrue to the Basuto- 
land diocese, and the S.P.G. with its traditional generosity has promised 
to help. In spite of this help a further sum of £7,500 is still required 
to make the project possible: that is to say, to provide the minimum 
funds necessary to start the new diocese. 

But much more than this is needed if the work of the Church is to 
advance. The question has become one of immediate urgency. All 
too frequently in the last few years reports have appeared of ritual 
murdets which have taken place in Basutoland, and as often as not the 


_ perpetrators are professing Christians. This seems to suggest that in 


many cases there has been no real conversion, and that many people 
ate reverting to the witch doctor and the evil superstitions in which 
this horrible crime is rooted. Fifty times £7,500 is wanted in order that 
dispensaries to take the place of the witch doctor may be established ; 
that education, which is almost entirely in the hands of the missionaries 
may be improved ; and that mission stations may be strengthened and 
extended. 

A special obligation rests on the British people to help in this matter. 
The Basuto placed themselves voluntarily and eagerly under the British 
Crown, and the responsibility was as reluctantly accepted, and Moshesh 
especially asked for the Queen’s Church, and yet the Church has always 
lacked adequate staff and funds to carry out its work. And now, to-day, 
there are cogent additional reasons and unique opportunities for this 
work. 

Many fine men and women have spent their lives in the service of 
the Basuto—Widdicombe, Balfour, Weigall, Father Carmichael and 
others—but they realized that their work was only just starting. Man 
and money are needed now as never before to extend operations and 
at the same time to ensure that Christianity shall come to be regarded 
as a living force in the lives of the people rather than a new set of 
superstitions replacing those of their fathers. 
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TRISTAN DA CUNHA 


I, THE PAST 
By M. HANDLEY* 


N the Tristan da Cunha Group, to be found in the centre of the 
J South Atlantic Ocean, 1,200 miles south of St. Helena and 1,500 
west of the Cape, there are three islands. Nightingale and In- 
accessible ate uninhabited, and the former because of lack of water is 
uninhabitable. Tristan, the main island, is a vast rock, rising almost 
perpendicularly 2,000 feet out of the sea to what is known as “ the 
base,” and then more gtadually to a cindery peak 6,760 feet high at 
the heart of which is a crater-lake. The island is roughly circular and 
approximately 21 miles in circumference. On the north-west there is 
an undulating ledge of land half a mile wide and five miles long which 
has a gentle slope seawards to cliffs about 100 feet high. These cliffs are 
called “the bank,” the name “ cliff” being reserved by the islanders 
for the steeps which, elsewhere from the sea and here from the ledge, 
rise to ‘‘ the base.”’ It is on this north-westerly plateau that the islanders 
live and cultivate their one crop-—potatoes. The village of 56 houses 
is known as the Settlement of Edinburgh from the visit of H.R.H. the 
First Duke of Edinburgh in 1867 in H.M.S. Galatea. There are other 
much smaller plateaux at Anchorstock Point in the west, and at Cave 
Point and Stony Hill Point in the south-south-west and south, and on 
these sheep and cattle are grazed because there is not sufficient pasturage 
on the settlement plateau. For this reason sheep have been taken up 
on to the base and even over to Inaccessible Island. Cattle are taken 
to Cave Point and Stony Hill Point when young by boat, the only way 
of reaching these places. Indeed the sea is the only way of getting from 
one patt of the island to another except in extreme necessity or in the 
cause of scientific investigation when an ascent to the base can be made 
or “ Ugly Road,” a narrow ledge in the sheer sea-cliffs at the northerly 
Big Point, traversed. 
The islanders also go by boat to the easterly Sandy Point in March 
to gather apples from the trees planted by “ the old hands ” in a sheltered 
gulch. I have in front of me a copy of Good Words for November ist, 
1867, and as a foot-note to the description of the visit of H.M.S. Galatea 
to the island there is the announcement: “If any of our benevolent 
readers feel disposed to assist them they would confer a great benefit 
on these islanders by sending out a few English fruit trees such as apple, 
pear, peach, plum and cherry trees, gooseberry and currant bushes. . . .” 
The islanders also go to Sandy Point to chop down and later to collect 
for firewood the island tree (Phylica nitida), a sort of buckthorne. Once, 
according to the reports of ships’ captains, the settlement plateau was 
covered with this island tree. The Industry from Philadelphia remained 


* Mrs. M. Handley went out to Tristan da Cunha in 1945 with her husband, 
the Rev. D, E. Handley, who was S.P.G. Chaplain to the Island. She remained 


in Tristan, after her husband’s death, in charge of the school to which she hopes 
to return. : 
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_ at Tristan from August, 1790-April, 1791, for seal-skins and oil. The 


captain did indeed get 5,600 seal-skins in that time, and stated that he 
could have loaded a large ship with oil in three weeks. He and part 
of his crew pitched a tent where the settlement now is and there was 
said to be plenty of wood . . . trees growing to ten feet high and 
with trunks nine inches in diameter. No doubt these gave shelter to 
the tent. Yet in 1867 when the Ga/atea called the settlement plateau was 
denuded . . . the plateau only, not the slopes behind nor anywhere 
else. The islanders said that a severe storm from the Aftican coast 
brought a number of insects which consumed the vegetation. Perhaps 
this is true, yet one is tempted to think that the trees were cleared in 
a more ordinary way for firing and that, instinct telling them that con- 
tinuously to chop down with never any replanting was bad husbandty, 
this story was invented. 

Then, too, there were goats. The crew of the Industry “found a 
quantity of goats, left there by former navigators, which were very 
wild; they shot seven.” But when H.M.S. Galatea called “ the wild 
goats spoken of by all preceding navigators have entirely disappeared, 
in a most extraordinary and unaccountable manner, within the last two 
or three years. As recently as that, the people used to fall in with them 
in flocks of 500 together, but, strange to say, they can neither meet 
with any now living, or discover the remains of dead ones. They cannot 
even conjecture what has become of them” (from Good Words, 1867, 
November ist). The little phrase “‘ they cannot conjecture” brings to 
mind the many, many times a request for information about some 
island matter, trivial but necessary to the calculations in hand, brought 
forth the reply, “I couldn’t say.” In the case of the trees, there is now 
and may have been then, a veritable plague of caterpillars which would 
entirely waste the potato crop each year if the islanders did not in Decem- 
ber and Januaty pay daily visits to their patches to destroy them. They 
don’t, however, attack the island tree. 

I was asked to write of the problems that my husband and I en- 
countered on the island, and these incidents out of the past—the de- 
struction of the trees and the disappearance of the goats—seem to 
illustrate what goes on now every day in countless small ways... . 
A man at his work injures his hand, he “‘ does nothing about it,” and 
then when it has swollen alarmingly he presents himself at the hospital 
for treatment and says, almost truthfully, “I never did anything. It 
just came up like that itself.” Not his fault. In the summer when 
there are swarms of flies breeding in the manure heaps near the houses, 
it is almost useless to suggest that the sickness and diarrhea among 
the islanders is caused by carelessness about covering food and about 
the cleanliness of hands and tins when milking the cows. “It’s a sick 
we get every year at this time,” they say. Nothing to do with us. 

The islanders are, even the very best of them, at bottom irresponsible. 
Whatever happens is not their fault or responsibility to put right. 
There is a minority of meticulously respectable folk, but good and bad 
alike are united in attempting to hide, quite successfully from casual 
visitors and less successfully from the missionary who lives among 
them, anything derogatory to the good name of the island. May I 
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quote what J. B. wrote in Leisure Hours? Though it was written as — 
long ago as 1873 yet he did actually visit the island, and I rather think 
that the impression the islanders made upon him is perpetuated to-day 
in the articles written about Tristan by those who have not been there: 
“Tn the gentleness of their manners, their almost feminine softness, | 
their agreeable smile, their serene expression of face, their respectful 
demeanour, their courtesy and kindliness when addressing each other, 
they were certainly superior to our ship company. Even the rough 
sailors felt it. ‘The carpenter afterwards spoke to me about the visitors 
and his eyes fairly moistened as he said, ‘Indeed, sir, they are very 
different to our chaps. Not a curse, or a cross unmannetly word ever 
came from their lips. I think our English Christians may learn a bit 
from them’.” And the article ends: “‘ God bless the simple islanders 
of Tristan da Cunha.” May God indeed bless them so that they may 
become simple and single-hearted 
In the eatly days this community was able to trade with visiting 
ships giving oil, seal-skins, vegetable and dairy produce in exchange 
for clothing, groceries, fishing tackle, boat-building materials, house- 
hold pots and pans, farming tools. In the days of sail, ships frequently 
called if only for fresh water, and this gave an opportunity for barter ; 
but others came whaling and sealing and stayed for months in the 
neighbourhood. In those days the population was not static, but some 
left the island independently and others in groups with the missionary. 
Then came the days of steam navigation, refrigeration and immigration 
laws, and by this time there were no seals or whales to be found in those 
waters. There was therefore no reason for ships to call at Tristan, and 
no opportunity for the islanders to leave. So the population, now 
fixed, increased, as did its needs, whilst at the same time fewer ships 
called to supply those needs, and in any case they had very much less 
to offer by way of barter. During the time that my husband and I were 
on Tristan four South African frigates, the Russian whaling fleet and 
five metchantmen called or were contacted. Those who came ashore 
from these ships were certainly treated with courtesy and hospitably 
received into the island houses. But how could it be otherwise when 
the islanders hope to receive from their guests, if not immediately off 
the ship, then by the next mail, clothing, bedding, tools or utensils for 
the home, their need for which they have hinted at in a moving way. 
They are very keen to have the address of their guests so that as pen- 
friends they may be a source of further gifts. I am speaking of the 
majority. There. are exceptions. And on board ship the island men 
know that, whatever their feelings one against the other, to betray them 
and give way to sweating would prejudice their bartering . . . and 
they drive hard bargains and know full well the value of money. I 
travelled back to Cape Town in the frigate Transvaal, and the attempt 
on the part of one islander to drive a shrewd bargain gave rise to an 
amusing phrase He had shown an officer an island-knitted pullover, 
and on being asked what he wanted for it, he replied: “A suit,” and 
then as an afterthought “ or two.” So there was another problem . . . 
the apparent calm, unruffled surface of island life and beneath it the 
vices to be found in any community anywhere but purposely hidden. 
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Possibly no more vice than in any English village yet, because hidden, 


. creating a sense of the rottenness of the whole and because all com- 


bined to hide and so condone. 

Despite the problems and the many sidedness of our work my husband 
and I were very happy there. Towards us the people were friendly, 
co-operative and respectful in almost all cases. We could see the progress 
in the children’s education and knew the parents to be grateful for the 
schooling their children received. As a ptiest my husband knew his 


ministry to be appreciated. There was less satisfaction in our work 
as store-keeper and medical attendant due to circumstances which we 


could not alter. The islanders, through the years, have come to expect 
as theit right to be supplied by the Government and people of England 


' with all they need and, except in the case of a few outstanding families, 


use what they have received wastefully . . . easy come, easy go. By 
attempting to treat all, the independent and the mendicant, with equal 
fairness, although defeated at times by the cunning of the latter, by the 
keeping of records of all sales and gifts, by the demand for payment 
ot work in exchange for goods, by trying to strike a balance between 
harshness and too generous treatment, we hoped we were laying the 


- foundation for a different way of thinking about the stores that came 
to the island. The climate, the manner and conditions of their lives 
were the causes of their commonest ailments—asthma, worms, constipa- 
| tion, indigestion, headaches and scabies—which therefore could not 
| be cured but only alleviated. The islanders have had a reputation for 


sound teeth in the past, but Dr. Bull, who examined some childten’s 
teeth when he visited the island on H.M.S.A.S. Transvaal remarked 
how badly they were decayed. I once suggested to Mrs. Repetto that 


| the children had poorer teeth than their elders because they now ate 


mote sweets and sweet things, but she strongly denied this, saying that 
they now got less than in the “ good old days of sail.” 
Since my leaving the island in February, 1949, the Tristan Explora- 


' tion Company has become established on the island. The islanders 


working in gangs so there are always men free to do their own work, 


- are eatning wages and buying for their needs at the fishing company’s 


stote. There is still a school teacher, now paid by the company, and 
also a resident qualified doctor. So the islanders are on the way to 
becoming self-supporting and only time will show whether this new 


| way of life will solve some of the problems we encountered. 
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I. THE FUTURE 
By D. I. LUARD* 


HE effort of the Tristan Exploration Company to establish a 

| fish-canning industry on the island is entirely due to the 
vision and persistence of one man: The Rev. C. P. Lawrence. 

He was there with the Navy in the war years when the island was 
occupied by the Forces, and became convinced that something would 
have to be done to make the island more self-supporting. Failing this, 
there seemed no future for them but evacuation, and from a pastoral 
point of view he saw that the bitter struggle for existence was making 


the people mendicant, cunning and even dishonest. The only possible — 


solution he saw was fish, of which there is fortunately a great abundance 
in the waters around all three of the islands in the group ; and crayfish, 
or as they are locally called “ crawfish,” are much esteemed as a deli- 
cacy in South Africa and many other parts of the world. Father Law- 
rence envisaged an industry and managed to interest Mr. C. H. Gaggins, 
the principal of the Lambert’s Bay Fishing Company, in the project. 
Mr. Gaggins had already considered Tristan as a possible new source 
of fish to supplement the restricted beds round the South African 
coast, but had been deterred by the formidable difficulties. The enthu- 
siasm of Father Lawrence persuaded him and a number of other hard- 
headed South African fishing magnates that it was not so impossible 


as it had been depicted, and in 1948 an expedition under his airection — 


set out for the island. A great abundance of crawfish was confirmed, 
and the possibility of working the Tristan beds profitably was fully 
explored. 

The next step was to get the consent of the Colonial Office and to 
put the operations of the Company on an official basis, integrating them 
with a far-reaching scheme to revive the entire life of the island. Father 
Lawrence accordingly flew to England and spent several months of 
the summer of 1948 in the most intricate negotiations with the Colonial 
Office and the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. A compiete 


charter was drawn up for the Company, giving it the entire right of 


using the island facilities for several years, and providing by very 
elaborate safeguards that a proportion of all profits should be used for 
the benefit of the island, and that in no way should the place be ex- 
ploited for the profit of the fishing companies interested. A Trust 
Council with its headquarters in South Africa was to be set up to ovet- 
see the conduct of all these affairs. Father Lawrence carried these 
atrangements to a successful conclusion entirely single-handed from 
the South African end, and astonished the Colonial Office by having 
mastered the entire economics of running a fishing company’s canning 
and exporting business in a few months. He persuaded the Govern- 
ment officials to adopt the scheme mote or less as he had originally 
envisaged it, and to appoint an administrator of the island. 


* The Rev. D. I. Luard was appointed S.P.G. Chaplain to Tristan da Cunha 


ae to the Rev. A, E. Handley, in 1948. He was formerly Chaplain, 
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It is as yet far too early to prophesy the ultimate success of the venture 

and if some of the difficulties are pointed out in this article, it is only 
to show how bold the conception is. To start with, there is absolutely 
no harbour nor any chance of constructing one. All the material 
entering or leaving the island has to go by the open beach in open 
boats, and that restricts work to the summer months. 
_ Tristan is a good week’s steam from Cape Town, and on its artival 
the vessel has to discharge all the stores that it has brought, which means 
every single thing needed for the enterprise, since the island can provide 
nothing at all, not even a piece of timber. Discharging tractors weighing 
several tons by these methods is apt to be tricky, as was found, but the 
indefatigable Lawrence, now in his capacity as carpenter and engineer, 
had constructed a raft by which the work was completed, though not 
without mishap, for on its last journey the raft being somewhat over- 
loaded, capsized and decanted large chunks of machinery each weighing 
a ton or two on to the sea bed twenty yards from the shore. In his 
capacity as deep sea diver, Father Lawrence then swam down to the 
bottom, fixed ropes around the errant pieces, and the rest of us pulled 
them ashore: all this after dark, in a not very warm sea, where sharks 
are not unknown. 

The cargo being discharged, the ship has either to take on a crew of 
islanders to go fishing, or to embark the canned products of what 
fishing has been done since the last visit. Only the former of these 
alternatives is yet possible, for the canning factory has not yet been 
built. The fisning has to be done in the lee of the island, and demands 
excellent navigation and constant vigilance by the master and crew of 
the ship, as the wind can shift all round the compass in twenty-four 
hours, and the lee accordingly change right round the island. There 
cannot be a moment when all hands can relax and go to bed. At present 
this fish will be frozen on board and taken to South Africa for export 
to dollar markets. 

The Company made a good start from some aspects, less good from 
others. The islanders showed excellent co-operation, and appeared to 
realize that their welfare depended on the success of the scheme. The 
personnel of the Company were keen, and the whole organization 
showed a most gratifying concern for the well-being of the island. 
On the other hand the trip of the ship in April of this year, which was 
intended to bring back the first tangible results, was not successful ; 
delay from mechanical reasons made the trip too late in the season ; 
the weather was bad, and by the time unloading was completed the 
fuel reserves of the ship were exhausted and she had to sail back in 
ballast. Better results must be hoped for in the fine-weather period 
this year. 

There is no space in this article to speak of the plans for agricultural 
reorganization, medical and educational advances, and all that is provided 
for in the long-term plans. It must suffice to say that at the moment 
the people are certainly better off than they have been for generations, 
and that there is great hope that a new chapter in Tristan history is 


beginning. 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
IN A CHANGING INDIA 


By T. D. SULLY* | 
lee has been and is passing through a revolution the magnitude } 


of which cannot easily be estimated. Outwardly it has brought | 
political independence and political division. But there are 
changes in process which go far deeper, and it is not easy for one who 
is immersed in the process to see just where it is going to lead. The } 
ptesent attempt to indicate some of the significant changes in relation } 
to Christian education must therefore be taken as tentative, though it is of — 
supreme importance for the Christian Church to be aware of these changes. _ 
Some of these which are of a general character, and not all peculiar 
to the Indian situation, must be briefly mentioned. Schemes of te- 
organisation and extension of education have for many years been 
under consideration and particularly since the Montague-Chelmsford 
reforms and then the 1935 constitution made education a provincial 
subject under the direction of provincial ministers. ‘These received 
fresh impetus during the brief period before the war during which — 
Congress ministries were in power in most of the provinces, and they 
are now being rapidly implemented. Suggestions coming with the 
authority of Mahatma Gandhi were developed into what came to be 
called the ‘ Wardha Scheme,” emphasizing the method of learning by — 
doing. The scheme was at first closely linked with the cult of the - 
spinning wheel (charkha), and it was thought that the financial problem 
of the vast extension of a “‘ basic education” for India might be largely — 
met by the use or sale of school-spun thread and other products of 
child labour. While these features have had to be modified, much of 
the scheme for basic education is now being carried out. The United 
Provinces, where my own experience has been, claims to have taken the 
lead in the extension of basic schools, working on the new methods, over 
its vast village areas. This has meant, of course, a very great extension 
of teacher-training, with a tendency to mass production. Both in the 
sphere of basic education and in training of teachers, the small and often 
very weak efforts of Christian agencies are in danger of being squeezed 
out, and are sometimes criticized for not keeping up with the modern ~ 
methods and ideas required by government. | 
Along with this policy of a widespread extension of basic education — 
there has gone a steadily increasing demand for higher education in 
urban centtes, extending now to girls as wellas boys. There isa scramble — 
for recognition of new schools and colleges, and for schools to become — 
colleges. Government does little to aid or to control such develop- 
ments. Consequently they have to be financed by increasing the fee 
income from a swollen enrolment. A limit to the size of classes is 
generally maintained; but sections tend to be multiplied and double 
or treble shift methods introduced, with a consequent lowering of 
* The Rev. Canon T. D. Sully has been in India with C.M.S. since 1920. 
He was Principal of St. John’s College, Agra, up to 1948 and is now C.M.S. - 


Secretary in the diocese of Lucknow, and Chairman of the Central Board of 
Christian Higher Education of the National Christian Council of India. 
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standards and discipline. It has not been easy for Christian schools and 
colleges to withstand this tendency, and the annual figures published 
by the National Christian Council show to what an extent our colleges 
have had to admit larger numbers of students, without a proportionate 
increase of staff. To have refused to do so would not only have re- 
sulted in financial difficulties, but would have been misunderstood ; but the 


tesult sadly restricts the possibility of the more personal contacts among 


staff and students for which our Christian institutions have tried to stand. 

Along with these developments has gone the steadily rising cost of 
living, as well as of any building or equipment for educational purposes. 
Inevitably the scales of salaries of teachers have had to be raised, and 
Government is making the adoption of higher scales a condition of 
recognition as well as of grant-in-aid. The process has been accelerated 
in some quarters by strikes of teachers. For some weeks at the beginning 
of this year the poorly-paid District Board teachers in the United Pro- 
vinces were on strike. The resulting higher costs of education restrict 
not only the efforts of Government. How is a Christian boarding school 
for village children (whose parents can hardly pay a fraction of the cost) 
to meet this increase in its salary bill in addition to paying two or three 
times as much as formerly to feed the children ? 

Another of these more general changes is that of language, with the 
displacement of English from its position as medium of secondary and 


— higher education. There is general agreement now in the use of the 


“mother tongue” for instruction up to matriculation, and a strong 
demand for the use of Hindi as the national language of India, and of 
Urdu in Pakistan, for instruction at the university stage. But that raises 
a host of problems, and issues are still being hotly debated; while 
English continues in use both in colleges and at all-India political gather- 
ings. Local patriotisms conflict with all-India policies. Muslims in 
Hast Pakistan insist on the use of Bengali, and Sikhs in East Punjab must 
have the Gurmukhi language; and in the use of a “ national language” 
it is still disputed whether the use of international technical terms is 
permissible, or whether a new set must be constructed from “ national ” 
roots. Meantime the Church must take notice that in some areas its 
children are being educated in a language which is not the language of 
its wotship. And Christian colleges which have drawn their Christian 
teachers from all parts of India must now see that they can teach in the 
language or languages adopted by the Province and the State. 

Coming now to the changes more directly affecting religious 
education, we have to note that while Pakistan has the fundamental aim 
of being a Muslim State, India is to be professedly a Secular State. 
Hence in Pakistan the teaching of Islam must be an integral part of the 
education of Muslim children in whatever schools they may happen to 
be, and Christian schools if they admit Muslim children must provide it. 
In India, on the contrary, no religion can be recognized as an integral 
part of the education of its citizens, and religious teaching may only be 
allowed as an extra for those who (or whose parents) desite it. That 
appears to be the accepted theory, and religious minorities in India are 
assured both of freedom to enjoy and preserve their culture and faith 
and of protection against any attempts to impose or insert another 
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through the agency of “ denominational ” schools or otherwise. There 
is, of course, a strong section, led by the Hindu Mahasabha, which 
would have India to be definitely a Hindu State; and the Congtess, 
with its popularity somewhat waning, cannot afford to ignore this. 
There is also the communist element which would interpret secular as 
anti-religious. But we may expect the present Congress policy to con- 
tinue for some years and to be a determining factor in the future pattern 
of education. 

The constitution now in process of acceptance by the Constituent 

. Assembly at Delhi includes the following clause (Part II, para. 22): 

“(r) No religious instruction shall be provided by the State in any 
educational institution wholly maintained out of State funds ; provided 
that nothing in this clause shall apply to an educational institution which 
is administered by the State but has been established under any endow- 
ment or trust which requires that religious instruction shall be im- 
parted in such institution. 

“(2) No person attending any educational institution recognized 
by the State or receiving aid out of State funds shall be required to 
take part in any religious instruction that may be imparted in such 
institution or to attend any religious worship that may be conducted 
in such institution or in any premises attached thereto unless such 
person, or if such person is a minor, his guardian has given his consent 
thereto.” 

It is this second clause which directly affects our Christian institutions, 
and it is already adopted in the Madras Presidency and will no doubt be 
adopted in the Educational Codes of other Provinces. Hitherto in 
most parts of India, we have worked under a Conscience Clause which 
requires the student or his guardian to apply for exemption from our 
religious instruction, and in practice this exemption has been so rarely 
claimed that attendance at the Bible period has been a normal part of 
school or college life. But the new clause requires a positive expression 
of consent as a condition precedent to attendance at religious instruction, 
and it is likely to be difficult to secure this from any large proportion of 
non-Christian pupils. Obviously there must be no pressure exerted or 


any suggestion that an expression of willingness is being made a con-_ 


dition of admission. It seems likely that Christian instruction will 
have to be made an option with an alternative form of ethical or civic 
instruction for those who do not choose to attend it, and some of our 
colleges and schools are already exploring this possibility. It must be 
noted that a refusal to accept State aid will not entirely free us from these 
difficulties, since our institutions need recognition if they are to fit into the 
system and attract pupils, and recognition is also made conditional 
upon the acceptance of this clause. It will become very clear that any 
religious effectiveness in our Christian schools and colleges will depend 
upon the spiritual tone of the whole institution and the personal influence 
of truly Christian teachers, rather than upon any formal elements in the 
curticulum., And it is just at this point that we in India are only too 
conscious of our weakness and of the need of continuing the missionaty 
contribution to the staffing of our institutions. 


In addition to this change of Government policy, our institutions are 
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being affected by a change in popular feeling which may be, perhaps, 
more transitory. But with the achievement of freedom has come a 
tendency on the part of the Hindu community to an assertiveness in 
regard to its culture, language and religion as a part of any true national- 
ism, with an angry impatience at anything which seems to oppose itself. 
This has shown itself recently in two particular forms : (a) in a demand 


for the celebration of Hindu festivals with elements of Hindu worship 


in Christian institutions, and (¥) in a demand that the school day should 
open with a so-called “ national song ” either instead of or in addition 
to Christian prayers. Such songs as ‘Bande Mataram” and 
“ Ramdhun ” seem to include passages to which a Moslem or Christian 
may well take exception. Direct opposition to such demands may 
lead to a clash which is likely to be exploited by subversive and hostile 
elements outside our institutions. On the question how far the demands 
may be allowed by Christians without improper compromise of principle 
there has been considerable difference of opinion, and the whole question 
is still under consideration both locally and by the Central Board of 
the National Christian Council. One need scarcely add that the question 
is more complex than would appear at first sight, and often much mixed 
with purely local political and social issues ; so that it cannot be solved 
by any facile generalizations. 

There will be other ways in which Christian institutions may have 
difficult issues to encounter in this period of transition., Thus in Bihar 
schools may have pictures of national heroes, to which “ veneration ”’ 
may be paid on their anniversaries. In the Central Provinces schools 
ate being required to teach the Bhagavadgita, one of the great Hindu 
scriptutes. Many Christians have been disturbed by the facile way in 
which a party which still pays lip service to the ideals of Mahatma Gandhi 
is introducing military training as a compulsory subject in recognized 
schools and Intermediate Colleges. ‘These are just examples of what may 
arise on the ill-defined borderland of national policy and religious principle. 

Special problems have arisen in connection with schools founded for 
the education of European and Anglo-Indian children. These are mostly 
connected with the Roman Catholic and Anglican Churches. ‘They have 
given an English type of education generally preparing for the Cam- 
bridge School Certificate examinations, and in the past they have received 
special consideration from Government, with a higher scale of grant-in- 
aid and separate inspectorate. This type of education, with its generally 
higher standards of English and of discipline, has attracted a considerable 
number of Indian children in addition to those for whom the schools 
were founded, and that may well continue to be the case. But Govern- 
ment has issued a warning that special grants can only be extended for 
another ten years, after which such schools must adjust themselves to 
the national system. And at the same time the considerable emigration 
of Anglo-Indians from India has been seriously affecting the special 
entolment in these schools, and particularly in the boarding schools in the 
hill stations, and is making it difficult to maintain their Christian staff 
and character. There is a special need just now for teachers with 
training and vision, both men and women, who may help to guide these 
schools through the period of change so as to conserve the real value 
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of their traditions and the contribution they may make to the Church 
in the new India. 

Finally, we should note some of our assets in the enterprise of 
Christian education in India. There has been established a very large 
measure of good will towards our schools and colleges, extended by 
genetations of pupils from all classes and now in all ranks of society, 
who have appreciated the special character of an education under 
Christian auspices. The Christian teacher has an opportunity vouch- 
safed to no other, for his Lord and His teaching command respect and 
interest among all communities, and his faith is widely recognized as 
standing above the religious animosities, strife and bloodshed which 
have been all too manifest during the period of political change. The 
missionary teacher who will come to help the Indian Church in this 
time of special need will find not only a welcome within that Church, 
but a new and quite remarkable freedom and friendliness among all. 
He is no longer under suspicion as an agent or representative of a foreign 
government, and he is freed from the insidious temptation to rely upon 
any special support or prestige as a member of a ruling race. He can 
take part in the adventurous tasks of upbuilding a new Dominion. It 
may well be that in India especially the Church will be called to out-think 
and outlive both the communist and the modernist Hindu and Moslem. 
And India and Pakistan will need more than ever the friendly undet- 
standing and co-operation of the Christian forces in the British Isles 
and in the other Dominions. 


THE DAY STAR 

A very special welcome must be given to our new contemporary, 
“The Day Star” (Hon. Editor: the Rev. C. Kingsley Williams. 
Published by the U.S.C.L. and S.P.C.K. Quarterly, 6d.). In the words 
of the Editorial in the first number, it is “‘ intended for readers in the 
‘younger’ Churches, more especially in Africa; for pastors and 
teachers with some theological knowledge, but also for that growing 
body of Christian men and women who wish to be kept in touch with 
the Christian thought of the ‘ older’ churches. The Advisory Council 
and the Editorial Board are both strong and representative, and should 
guarantee the success of this new venture, which fills a real need.” 


BOOK NOTICES 

It is perhaps a sign of the times that the Bureau of Current Affairs 
should issue a “ Background Handbook” on religion. The author, 
Professor T. E. Jessop, needs no introduction, and in this little pamphlet, 
Why Religion? (Bureau of Current Affairs, 117, Piccadilly, London, 
W.1., 28.) he has dealt very skilfully with the issue of religion versus 
seculatiam. The Christian Discussion Group series of handbooks 
(National Society of S.P.C.K.) is equally valuable. Trwo recent hand- 
books, The Brble (C. F. Evans, 1s. 3d.) and Church Teaching (C. J. Stranks, 
1s.) may be specially commended as useful for discussion groups over- 
seas. Valuable also as presenting essential information in a clear and 
concise form is Christianity and Communism in China (H. A. Wittenbach, 
Highway Press, 9d.). 
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CHURCH AND STATE IN 
PAKISTAN 


By KENNETH W. S. JARDINE* 


AKISTAN has come to stay. There were many who pondered 
P ‘during the first months of this new Dominion’s life whether 
she would survive. The odds seemed against her; but Mr. 
Jinnah’s enormous industry and ability carried her through. ’ He killed 
himself in the process, but by that time many of the most formidable 
obstacles had been overcome, and a number of able men were ready 
to take his place. 

These men are modetate men. So long as they remain in power 
the Christian Church can hope for fair treatment. An English educa- 
tionalist on the staff of a Government College in North-west Pakistan 
writes: “I think there is every reason to believe that the present 
toleration for the Church will continue. The dominant political element 
in Pakistan (as represented, for example, by the Prime Minister) is 
moderate and broad-minded, and will try and see that Christians get a 
squate deal. This element has the support of the bulk of educated 
opinion, and I think it will remain in power.” 

Perhaps our Mission colleges have helped in this. The new Governor 
of the Punjab, for instance, is an old boy of the C.M.S. Edwardes College, 
Peshawar, and a man of notable culture and integrity. He will not, I 
am sure, ‘wish to harm the Christian minority. 

But, of coutse, the present Government may not for ever retain its 
position. There are intolerant Muslims, who would favour policies 
with which the Church in Egypt and Persia is all too familiar. There 
are also the Communists, not very numerous as yet, but by no means 
to be discounted. 

Christians were wonderfully protected during the terrible days of 
1947. To wear a Cross round your neck or on an armlet was to be 
safe. Those who suffered were generally mistaken for Hindus. Great 
numbers have suffered in Gojra district, not because of deliberate attack 
but—like other refugees—because their former employers fled, and 
their labour was no longer needed when hosts of Muslim refugees 
came over the border to settle on the land. However, the Government 
of Pakistan has been helpful towards the Church’s vigorous efforts to 
rehabilitate the many thousands of destitute Christians in Goyra. In 
fact the whole story of what has since happened in that area is a heart- 
ening one. At first the need was simply to keep a starving Church 
alive-—men and women were living on the weeds which the cattle 
refused to eat. An appeal by the Rev. Joseph Amritanand (now Bishop 
of Assam) met with generous response from Anglicans in England 
and from the ever-generous U.S.A., while missionaries and church 
leaders on the spot were most active and efficient in dealing with urgent 
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immediate needs. Since then much has been done. Centres, for example, 
where men are trained in different crafts have been set up. The Rev. 
R. W. F. Wootton writes* : “ The Christian landless labourer is largely 
at the mercy of the non-Christian master, and has to flee to his Padre 
for help and protection. But the Christian craftsman will be in a much 
stronger position, so long as he can market the goods.” 

A much more ambitious plan has been that of founding a new colony 
to which many of these unemployed Christians could make an exodus. 
The Government of Pakistan met a delegation headed by the Bishop 
of Lahore, and allotted 3,000 acres of the newly-irrigated Indus Canal 
Colony for Christians. Later a second Chak (a Chak is a canal-irrigated 
village averaging about a thousand acres) was added, and in the month 
ot March, 1949, the first selected group of colonists took possession. 

They were led by two deaconesses, one Australian and the other 
English, and a vivid account of this march into the Promised Land: 
has appeared in the Lahore Diocese Magazine of May, 1949, written by 
Deaconess Beatrice Western, of Gojra. This is her description of the 
arrival : 

The sun had caught up with us. Our feet were annoyed with our shoes ; 
but two things really thrilled us—one was the happy ffiendliness of our 
men, and the other the obvious friendliness of the Muslims we met every- 
where. The men came and shook our men by the hand, and the women 
ran to embrace us. Nobody could have been more cordially welcomed. 
And this happened all along the ten-mile route... . 

Our men arrived with us on the 30th. On the 31st morning I was 
allowed to cut the first bit of jungle, and, when we returned several hours 
later, after having inspected the main part of the land and seen the water 
channel through which was beginning to flow the first water ever conveyed 
in that way to the Chak, we found to our great joy and satisfaction that 
several acres had already been cleared and the first water course marked 
out, ready to take the water on to the land itself immediately the water 
reached the spot. Several men arrived from Gojra at midday on the 31st, 
having walked from Gunjial, and were in the fields clearing the jungle 
within four hours of arrival. It is no small thing to say that we bubbled 
over with pride and joy as we looked at them working right up until dark, 
when we all gathered together on a little hill and had a service of thanks- 
giving and prayer that Chak 25 may indeed become a “‘ City set upon a 
Hill.” . . . The men are thrilled: as they should be. The land is very _ 
good, with standing crops of channa (grass) and some wheat and barley. 
equalling if not better than anything I have seen in the Lyallpur district. 
There are not many high sandhills nor a great deal of jungle. Fifty men 
went out with us, and the remaining twenty are to be interviewed here 
on the 6th or 7th April, and should go out immediately. 


So far so good; but there are fundamental problems still to be faced 
by our Church in this new Islamic State. The Pakistan Government 
has decided, for instance, that all education is to be based on religion. 
We must approve such a decision. But “ religion” naturally means 
Islam in their minds. What should be our policy when we are told 
that all Muslim pupils in missionary schools and colleges must receive 
regular instruction in the teaching of the Holy Koran, and that it must 
be done on the premises ? This is a question which we have to face, 
along with other Protestant and Roman Catholic institutions. Some- 
times these hard regulations are open to modification. ‘T'wo years ago 


* Standing by the Gojra Christians, published by C.M.S. Price 3d. 
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we were faced in a town on the North-west Frontier with an order to 
begin school with a recitation of Islamic prayers. Instead of an in- 
dignant refusal, we waited till Bishop Barne, who was much respected 
in educational circles, came on a visit, and had an interview with the 
official who had given the order, and who was an old boy of a C.M.S. 
school. With much courtesy and understanding he excused our school 
from the order. It may be too much to hope for such consideration 
on a large scale. 

The Christian Church in Pakistan is much more conscious of being 
a tiny minority than that in India. So many of its members are of 
Hindu origin, and do not find it easy to identify themselves with a 
predominantly Muslim State—the more so because most of them have 
relations over the border. Yet this identification is the present need. 
Tf Christians in Pakistan can accept Pakistan as mother-land, or as a 
kindly step-mother land; and if, in a missionary spirit they can hear 
the call to be like salt in that land, there is a future and a great future 
before them. I know some who have already done so, and are happy, 
appreciated and witnessing by life and word to their Lord. 

And open witnessing has not yet been made impossible. “‘ With the 


establishment of the Muslim State of Pakistan,” writes the Rev. R. W. F. 


Wootton,* some Christians felt that evangelism was unwise or im- 
possible, but there have in fact been great opportunities. Processions 
of witness have been held in the villages ; Muslims have followed and 
joined in the meetings and listened reverently. . . . Public preaching 
meets with a friendly and attentive hearing, and to much of the teaching 
there is general assent even though the Lord Christ is plainly uplifted 
as the one sacrifice for all sins and the only Saviour of the world.” 

Along with such clear and uncompromising presentation of the Gospel 
should go, in my opinion, a fair understanding of the national religion 
of Pakistan. Have we not been too inclined to approach Islam from 
a purely critical angle ? I have always been glad that I read Dr. W. W. 
Cash’s book, Christendom and Islam, before I went to live among Mus- 
lims. And I have been interested to read in the recent biography of 
C. F. Andrews how anxious that great Christian was to understand 
Islam at its best; with the result that “they found his friendliness and 
humility irresistible, and would talk to him intimately of their own 
religious experience.” fT 

The Church in Pakistan is emerging from an extremely difficult period, 
renewed in faith and hope. Given, in addition, chariety towards their 
Muslim masters, strengthened by co-operation with Christians of other 
denominations, and supported by the help which they have the right 
to require of us, they may well succeed in proving again that difficulty 
and opportunity walk together. 


* Source quoted above, p. II. wer, 
+ Charles Freey Andvews, by Benarsidas Chaturvedi and Marjorie Sykes, 


page 40. 
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THE MISSIONARY WORK OF 
THE AUSTRALIAN CHURCH 


By IAN SHEVILL* 
INTEREST 1 
HE recent wat has played a very significant part in arousing the 
: interest of the Australian public in the missionary endeavours of | 
the Church. It has helped them to realize the geographical 
importance of their country in the strategy of Christian expansion, and 
has brought into almost every family circle a first-hand knowledge of 
the Church overseas. 

When Australia became the centre of the Pacific conflict, it was 
realized that the “‘ Far East”? was the Far East no longer—it was the 
“Near North,” and that New Guinea, Indonesia, China and Japan 
were not mere foreign countries somewhere beyond the horizon, but 
neat neighbours only a few hours distant by aeroplane. And when 
Japanese planes bombed Darwin, the fact that half the world’s popula- 
tion were only 50,000 miles distant was brought home with a new 
impact to the average Australian. This new awakening was capitalized 
by the Church, which pointed out once again that the Southern Continent 
was the sole outpost of Christendom in a Pacific area 70 million square 
miles in extent. A new interest was aroused and two great drives for 
funds and personnel inaugurated by the missionary organizations met 
with a remarkable response. 

Then too, the recent war brought thousands of Australians into 
intimate contact with fellow churchmen in the Pacific mission fields 
around their coasts. ‘Troops worshipped with the sons of cannibals 
in the great concrete cathedral at Dogura in New Guinea; others met 
a Bishop living like a rabbit in a hole in Melanesia; prisoners of wat 
at Singapore were confirmed by their fellow-internee, the Bishop of 
Singapore ; those who reached Japan found that even there, the Church 


was at work, and I well remember receiving my Communion together 


with a dozen other Australians from the hands of a Japanese priest in 
Tokyo on the annivery of V.J. Day. 

This all helped to create an impression, but most profound of all 
was that created by the Christian natives of New Guinea. When the 
Japanese swept down through Asia, when they brushed aside the British 
defences at Singapore, when they landed in New Guinea, Australians 
knew that nothing but a miracle could save their country from invasion. 
That miracle was provided by the Christians of Papua. Inspired by 
the example of the white missionaries who stood by them until many 
of them were massacred by the enemy, being beheaded on the beaches 
and bayoneted into jungle graves, the Papuan Christians ptoved them- 
selves to be remarkable allies. When the Japanese landed on the 
northern beaches, there was no transport, and it seemed impossible to 


_ ™ The Rev. Ian Shevill is Secretary for Youth and Education for S.P.G. He 
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_ bting the supplies from the southern coast over the Owen Stanley 
_ Mountains to the scene of action. However, the Papuans turned them- 
_ selves into human pack-trains. From the south they brought the guns 
| and ammunition, many of them dying on the way through overstrain 
_ of enemy action, and then from the battle fronts they made an even 
_ more memorable return journey, carrying the wounded on stretchers 
_ through swamps, over waving rope bridges, over the mountains to the 
_ hospitals in the south. This remarkable combination of strength with 
_ tenderness convinced many a hard-bitten soldier that these brown men 
_ were really Christians, and when he saw them pray before going into 
| battle and heard them reptove their white brothers for swearing, he 
» was left in no doubt that these men took their religion seriously. As a 
)  tesult of this-co-operation, the Papuans to-day have a tremendous place 
| in the affections of the Australian public. 

This post-war realization of Australia’s place in the Pacific and the 
j presence of native Christians around their shores has led to the de- 
, velopment of a national rather than Church consciousness of the value 
s of missionary endeavour. In England the missionary meeting is a 
t 


modest affair, held in a drawing-room or parish hall, attended by Christ- 
ians who are both dutiful and faithful and are seldom embarrassed by 
the arrival of the uninvited. In contrast, the Australian missionary 
+ meeting is not usually confined to Church people. Between the years 
: 1945-7 I visited almost every parish in the Province of Queensland on 
¢ behalf of the Australian Board of Missions, and found the meetings 
: generally held in the local theatre, sometimes in the town hall with 
» some sott of civic representation, sometimes in the open air, but always 
) the attendance would be numbered in hundreds, and always 50 per cent. 
+ of those who came would undertake some missionary obligation for 
» the future. 

; Thus, to the average Australian, missionary work is not the sole 
* concern of dutiful members of the congregation, but rather something 
' of which he has had personal experience, which is taking place around 
) his shores, which demands the support and interest of every decent 
lh citizen. 

ORGANIZATION 


The English Church, with its twelve Missionary Societies and forty- 
+ two associations, presents a complexity of organization unknown to 
| the Church in Australia. The Australian Church for the past one hun- 
| dred years has been making use of the two well-tried Anglican methods 
(of missionary procedure—the Church principle and the Society principle. 
) As in American and Canada there is an Australian Board of Missions, 
» while the Society principle, as used in England, is represented by the 
/ Australian C.M.S. 
The A.B.M., which began its work in 1850, largely owing to the 
inspiration of Bishop George Augustus Selwyn, is the constitutional 
4 missionary organization of the Chutch in the Commonwealth, com- 
4 missioned by the General Synod to take “the whole gospel of the 
+ whole Church to the whole world.” The Board, which meets three 
times yearly, is presided over by the Primate. The Chairman is its chief 
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executive officer, and its members ate elected by the General Synod, 
They consist of eight Bishops and twenty-three clergy and laity, repre- 
senting the provinces and extra-provincial diocese of the Church. The 
home work of the Board is carried on through Diocesan Missionaty _ 
Committees, which look to the Board’s provincial office in each state 
for executive action. The purpose of the Board is to seek out and train 
missionaries, raise funds for the extension of the Church among Aus- 
tralian aboriginals, the peoples of Papua, Melanesia, Polynesia and other 
countries beyond. The Board also acts as the Australian agent for the 
English Missionary Societies, with the exception of the C.M.S. 

The C.M.S. in Australia began when the New South Wales Association 
was inaugurated in 1925. Its federal Council is appointed by the sup- 
porters of the Society, and to-day it acts as the agent for raising funds 
for the parent organization and has also assumed special responsibilities 
amongst the Australian aboriginals and in the Diocese of Tanganyika. 
Like the Board, it has established offices in every State, whilst a C.M.S. 
House has been erected in Sydney. 

It was originally hoped that the A.B.M. would serve as a co-ordinating 
body for all missionary work undertaken by the Church, and, to that 
end, C.M.S. was always represented at its meetings. By 1945, however, 
it was realized that if the Board was to seek funds and personnel, an 
element of competition with the C.M.S. might naturally arise which 
would limit its: usefulness as an instrument for co-ordinated planning, 
strategy, and development. Thus in 1945 the General Synod appointed 
“The Anglican Missionary Council of Australia? which approximates 
to the Missionary Council of the Church Assembly in England. On 
Februaty 21st, 1949, the first meeting of this new body was held. Its 
membets consist of twelve representatives of the A.B.M. and twelve 
members of the C.M.S., meeting under the presidency of the Primate. 
Its functions are concerned with co-ordination and strategy both at 
home and abroad, consultation with other Christian Communions and 
Governments, the opening up of new fields and the formation of new 
Dioceses. It receives annual reports from both A.B.M. and C.M.S., 
and apportions to the twenty-five Australian Dioceses quotas for the 
forthcoming year. ; 

Thus the organization of the Australian Church in its missionary 
capacity is far simpler than in England, but the history of the Board 
has shown that no co-ordinating organization can undertake the raising 
of either funds or personnel without forfeiting its claim to overall 
control of mission policy. 


THE PRESENT FIELDS 


There are between 150 and 200 Australian missionaries supported by 
the A.B.M. and C.M.S., for although the combined lists of the two 
organizations enumerate over 300 missionary workers, a number of 
those working in fields supported by the Australian Church come from 
England or New Zealand. 

The Australian Aboriginals are naturally a prime responsibility, yet 
missions amongst these people have been a continual problem to all 
churches who have concerned themselves with their welfare. They 
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' ate a primitive, nomadic race of food gatherers, who have never taken 


kindly to the idea of settling down in reserves and becoming food 


| growets. No priest of the church has ever arisen from their number 


although recently a number of aboriginals have been trained by the 
Church Army and are doing splendid work amongst their own people. 
Both the A.B.M. and C.M.S. conduct missions in the Dioceses of Car- 
pentaria, North-west Australia and North Queensland, but they are 
vety modest centres of Christian influence where a chapel, mission house, 
and perhaps school and dispensary form a centre to which the nomadic 
people come and go. 

At Cowell Creek on the tip of the Gulf of Carpentaria a most successful 
experiment has been attempted. Here there are no white missionaries, 
the staff being all brown Torres Strait Islanders; they are completely 
cut off from white civilization and have achieved a remarkable sense of 
community. 

The Australian Government, realizing its responsibility to the rem- 
nant of these people, has built Government Reserves and given generous 
grants to the work of both A.B.M. and C.M.S. It is regrettable that 
the Diocese of Carpentaria, in which ate located so many of these 
mission stations, is soon to be without a Bishop, for after fighting for 
over thirty years for the black inhabitants of Australia, Bishop Davies 


+ has been forced to resign through ill-health—at the very moment when 


the Government has offered new and generous grants towards the 
upkeep of his many missions. 

The Diocese of New Guinea with its large staff of over fifty white 
priests, nurses, teachers and a doctor, is almost entitely supported by 
the Australian Church through the A.B.M. although a small proportion 
of income comes from the English Auxiliary. Two new post-war 
challenges face this mission. Firstly, the great heathen hinterland 
amongst the Jagarata peoples which was previously closed to all white 
influence has now been opened up, and secondly the northern area of 
Papua which was previously included in the Diocese of Melanesia has 
now been included within the boundaries of the Diocese of New Guinea. 
It is hoped by many that the A.B.M. will mark its centenary yeat (1950) 
by the opening of a new Diocese in this northern area. 

Melanesia and Polynesia. Both these Dioceses ate supported by the 
Australian Church in collaboration with the Church in New Zealand 
and Great Britain. Both Dioceses face a rising nationalism together 
with a changing Government policy which provides new openings, 
new opportunities, and calls for new courage and new techniques. 

Carpentaria is the largest of all Australian Dioceses, and includes 
within its boundaries work amongst the Torres Strait islanders as well 
as that already mentioned amongst Aboriginals. This work was handed 
over to the Church in 1915, and has developed until to-day on every 
island there is a splendid concrete church, and keen church life. The 
native ministry is growing, missionary work has already commenced 
amongst the Aboriginals of Australia, and now there are invitations 
from the people of Southern Papua for a Torres Strait priest to come 
to them. ; 

China. Although the A.B.M. have done a little work in the past in 
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the Diocese of Shantung, their interest is now confined largely to financial | 
support. It is through the C.M.S. that the greatest Australian contribu- | 
tion has been made, and for many years missionaries have been at work § 
in the missions of central China conducted by the parent society. 
Japan. The Australian Church has for many years had a link with ) 
Japan and in pre-war days the C.M.S. were represented in the Diocese | 
of Kiu-Shu while the A.B.M. had a missionary working in the Diocese } 
of South Tokio. After the recent war, the first Anglican to gain entry ) 
as a missionary was the Rev. Frank Coaldrake who for some time [| 
worked at Odawara and has now been given the supervision of a latge | 
area within sight of Mt. Fuji. At the conclusion of hostilities the } 
Australian Government sent a delegation of Good Will to the Nippon-— 
Sei-Ko-Kwai consisting of tepresentatives from both A.B.M. and ~ 
C.M.S., and there are indications that others will follow Coaldrake at 
the invitation of the Japanese Bishops. | 
India and the Middle East. 'The A.B.M. interest in these fields has been | 
confined to financial support for the Jerusalem and the East Mission; — 
the C.M.S., however, have for many years been sending missionaries | 
and personnel into India and also Iran. : i 
Africa. Egypt, Sudan and Nairobi have all been centres of Australian | 
interest over a considerable period, but of particular concern is the } 
Diocese of Tanganyika. This Diocese was cut off from Mombasa | 
when the English C.M.S. found themselves unable to support it in 1927; | 
the Australian C.M.S. accepted the challenge, nominated a priest to | 
the Archbishop of Canterbury for Bishop, and since that date has been 
responsible for the support and personnel of this East African Diocese. | 
Thus, the Australian Church, whilst concentrating its interest on 
those who are its peculiar responsibility, has spread its influence into } 
Africa, Asia and Oceania, and numbers amongst its missionary heroes 
the Pioneers of the Church in New Guinea and Tanganyika and the 
martyrs of this century—those who gallantly stayed at their posts in 
Papua under fire. Although the total expenditure on missionary work | 
(£100,000) may not seem a great deal when compared with that of other 
countries, let it be remembered that the Church in Australia is vety 
young and very small. So young is the Australian Church that it has 
not yet achieved a constitution of its own, nor has it produced many | 
of its leaders. Indeed there is a smaller percentage of indigenous Bishops 
on the Australian Bench than is to be found in-almost any other part — 
of the Anglican Communion. 
The size of the Church can best be gauged by the fact that the total 
population of Australia is only equal to that of London, and that — 
amongst these people not 50 per cent. belong to the Church of England. 
But in spite of its size and its youth, and in spite of the fact that there | 
are no endowments, which means that every congregation has to sup- 
port its priest, keep up its buildings and provide a car, the Australian | 
public are very conscious of the Church’s missionary purpose. ‘The 
Australian Church has pioneered two Dioceses (Tanganyika and New | 
Guinea) and given generously of its money and its men to extend 
Christ’s Kingdom in the three largest continents on the world’s surface. — 
It has a brief but glorious history of missionary endeavour. 
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_ THE COLLEGE IN THE LOOP 


By F. H. BRABANT* 


England, but out here in the land of low houses the high 

roof looks aggressive, and we have been called ‘‘ The Bar- 
tacks.”’ Asa matter of fact, we were a Girls’ School before we became 
a Theological College. 

It is a bit hot: the warmed air ascends to the veranda which has 
a cotrugated iron roof. Still, it (I mean the veranda) is a good place to 
sit in (though the descent to the ground is by a staircase poised at a 
dangerous angle that has caused a broken ankle before now). I should 
not call the country round Umtata beautiful, but it looks towards beauty. 
As I sit out at night I see on the left the lights of cars going to Kokstad 
(through lovely Transkei mountain scenery) ; a low range of hills hides 
the Mission of the Cowley Fathers at St. Cuthbert’s, Tsolo. On the 
tight the road sweeps down to St. John’s and the sea, through a 
magnificent valley. 

In front (I am looking out in daytime now) it is quite pastoral— 
simple rolling country, a bit like Hampshire but of course not so green. 
The river Umtata winds all round us (hence the title of this article) 
smothered in weeping willows (I wish they did not depress me so much), 
and just beyond our garden gate is a prickly-pear bush much frequented 
for its fruit by all social grades, from the Students of St. John’s College 
(Primary—Secondary Teachers’ Training just round the corner) down to 
local herd-boys. The Bishop’s house is over the way: we look down 
haughtily on its one storey. The town of Umtata slopes up hill behind us. 

The last time I wrote to readers of THE Easr AND West REVIEW 
I was at Isandhlwana (“ The College on the Battlefield’ I called it). 
This was a small establishment in Zululand—simple in the midst of 
touchingly lovely scenery: it supplied the needs of the Theological 
Students from Natal and Zululand (we generally had three or four). 
It was then decided to centralize the training of the Native clergy at 
the Mirfield College—St. Petet’s, Rosettenville (the racing suburb of 
Johannesburg). I left South Africa for England (neatly arriving in 
time for the War), and all the “local Colleges ’” were closed—all except 
St. Bede’s, Umtata, in the Transkei (Diocese of St. John’s) to which 
I came in 1948. 1 

Logic is not Anglicanism’s strong catd whether in England or under 
the Southern Cross. The “local Colleges” were defended on the 

round that they would suit the weaker brethren who, after life on the 
veldt, would be perplexed by the noise and puzzled by the lectures of 
a town affair. That is true of some of my students, but I started with 
one from Fort Hate, and I have a teacher here preparing for his diaconate 


WwW have two storeys. That would not excite much remark in 


* The Rev. F. H. Brabant, formerly Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford, and 
Bampton Lecturer in 1936, was in South Africa from 1931 to 1938, returned 
in 1946, and became Principal of St. Bede’s College, Umtata, in 1948. 
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who, I am sute, could deal with whatever Father Goodall could prepate — 
for him. 
Again, the Central College was defended on the ground that Africans — 
of different races and tribes might learn to mix. Well, we certainly have © 
a diversity of creatures here: we have a lawyer’s clerk from Natal, 
a student from Zululand, another from Swaziland, another from Nyl- — 
strom (in the Pretoria Diocese), two Basutos fresh from the World War — 
(and one with six ribbons), while last year we had men from the Dioceses 
of George and Grahamstown, as well as serving our own Diocese, 
Some of our men spend some time picking up our local vernacular— 
Xhosi. 
The chief features of St. Bede’s College have been stamped upon it 
by the strong personality of its last Principal, Canon Leadley Brown, — 
He died of cancer a few weeks after I came here: he knew that he © 
could not be cured, and I have seen few things more gallant thanhis © 
acceptance of God’s Will for him. “I have had my cake,” he said to 
me, and again: “I have seen this happening so often to others that I — 
cannot understand how I am able to bear it. It must be the Grace of — 
God meeting our need.” He was glad to help with the lectures till | 
almost the very end. 
So strong a character naturally left its mark. He typed out all the © 
Lecture Notes, giving them to the students to copy, for he held that | 
dictation was too hard for many of them. He typed out a two yeats’ | 
course of Meditations: they ate put the day before on the board and | 

copied out by the students, then at Evensong the Principal talks to 
them about it and they make it for themselves the next morning. | 
Coming here as I did from Southern Rhodesia rather at the last | 
moment, and having to wait for my luggage, I naturally adopted his — 
plans, but what I started as a convenience I continued by conviction, | 
and the College has been running largely on the steam supplied by him. © 
Of course after the notes are copied out one gives one’s own comments — 
on them. 
The Canon had a great belief in letting them read on their own and 
get up essays for themselves. An old student said to him once: “ Well, 
I remember gratefully that we had to find out so much for ourselves.” — 
This is of course more or less necessary, as there is only myself as teacher, — 
and students are at different stages (they come to be trained as Catechists — 
as well as Priests and Deacons) ; but I am surprised how well it works. 
(There is a good Library—solid, if a bit old-fashioned; the sound | 
Westcott-Lightfoot atmosphere): my faith was perhaps not quite so | 
robust as my predecessor’s as I have added an extra afternoon lecture. 
i 


I suppose you want our daily programme, if only to compare with 
that of other Colleges in this series. We have Matins at 6.30 followed — 
by Meditation and Mass. Our Chapel is small, though an apse was 
thrown out by the last Principal but one, Mr. Kynaston. Of course 
it easily holds our thirteen students, but in the sanctuary the servers ate ' 
sometimes a bit squashed, and on the rare occasions we have processions © 
we go outside on the stoep. ‘ 

After Mass the students have breakfast. Into the mysteries of the 
African’s diet with its beans and mealie-meal expect me not to entet: 


ey 
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Ihave a housekeeper for that (as a matter of fact I have had three house- 
keepers). At any rate, we have not had any food tiots, like some 
. institutions. 


After breakfast they sweep up or do manual work in the garden ;_ they 
have a lecture from 9.15 to 10.15 (break for a quarter of an hour), an 
hour’s work on their own (break of a quarter of an hour), second lecture 
from 11.45 to 12.45; then Sext and lunch. 

Nothing is so dull as a Syllabus, so I shall just say what they are 


doing now. The two candidates for the priesthood do two hours on 


what we call Ethics: it embraces instruction on the hearing of Con- 
fessions and the reading of Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Living. Doubtless 
the quaintness and niceties of the Bishop’s style are beyond them. I 
treat it as a peg on which to hang talks about their priestly work, in 
which I try to apply seventeenth-century casuistry to life in the reserve 


-—not the least interesting part of my teaching. They also study for 


two hours the canons of the South African Church. 

The candidates for the Diaconate do three hours Old Testament : 
we ate going through all the prophets, though we do not read all of 
them. They have another three hours of Church History: they have 
just had a lesson on Islam which they always enjoy. After all it is one 
of the dominant religions of Africa, though they probably only come 
actoss it when they meet Natal Indians. Those preparing to be Cate- 
chists also do Acts and the Prayer Book (or bits of it): this is always 
a difficult subject because there is the English Prayer Book and the 
Xhosi one (not quite the same) and various “ experimental” uses in 
English and Xhosi, and one has always to be referring from one to the 
other. Last year one of the most popular classes was Greek Testament, 


| and they are clamouring for it again: the African living in a trilingual 
_ country picks up new languages quite quickly. 


In the afternoon there is a three-quarters of an hour lecture (except 
on Wednesdays and of course on Saturdays when we have no lectures) : 
wotk in the garden 4-5, and Evensong at 5.30. The students say the 
services in English, but the Canticles at Evensong are in Xhosi. They 
have supper at 6.15 and Compline at 8.30. 

This term, on Wednesdays, we have been having what goes by the 
rather ugly name of “ Cultural Evenings.”? On the first we had a 


- lecture from one of our Basutos who had been Catechist with the Forces 


in Europe and had just been demobilized. It seems strange to be teach- 
ing people who have been to Florence and Assisi and met the Pope. 

It is surprising what effects an Aftican can obtain from his rather 
broken and uncertain English: it is like someone playing well on a 
poor instrument (many speak it excellently, but I am not thinking of 
them). He was really moving as he described how they saw the over- 
coats floating on the Mediterannean, without understanding till they 
were told afterwards of the 600 Basutos who had been torpedoed : 
he was amusing when he spoke of the people of Malta who (so he 
declared) had lost all fear of snakes since St. Paul’s experiences there, 
and could not understand the Africans wanting to kill them. 

We also had a two days’ debate on the African Custom of Lobola 
(that is, the paying of cattle by the young man to get his bride)—two 
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days, because people were so anxious to speak and to reply to one — 
another: it was approved of by seven votes to five. I was impressed — 
by the earnestness with which defenders of the custom spoke about — 
the joy of working to get one’s wife: Jacob labouring for Rachel had, 
I suppose, the same feeling. As a European one can hardly express an 
opinion on a definitely African custom, but what was urged so strongly 
on its defence—namely that it unites the two families—seems to me the — 
real drawback. ‘The husband never feels his wife is really his: she can 
always run back home, and they are always demanding more cattle for 
her. In fact one really marries one’s in-laws ! 
On Sundays my students sing as a choir for the African Mass at — 
St. John’s Church, and then scatter for various duties. Some go to © 
the Hospital, and some take services in the Jail; some instruct the | 
children who live nearby, and others take Sunday School at the out- 
stations. I generally go with them (when I have finished teaching my 
European Boys’ Class at the Cathedral): how I look forward during | 
the week to these visits! I am sure one ought to feel one is a mission- 
aty when training African Ordinands, but somehow one’s imagination 
does not really believe it till one is kneeling in some little church listening _ 
to the screaming notes of the old women and watching the round eyes 
of the black children. 
I am leaving here in June. This does not at all mean that I am tired 
of teaching in Africa: on the contrary, I want to do it on a wider 
scale. I am hoping to get the post of Lecturer in Philosophy at the - 
African University of Fort Hare, in the Diocese of Grahamstown. I 
shall be able, perhaps, to tell readers of THE East AND West REVIEW 
something about that later on. 
The Transkei is full of contrasts. You have the raw African—“ the — 
Red,” as he is called: I can’t think why. The inventor of that name — 
must have been colout-blind: the blanket they wind round them is 
not red at all but a fine terra-cotta, which blends with the colour of the © 
soil. On the other hand, we have students who have been to Fort Hate: 
the two first African doctors came from this Diocese, and we are governed 
i far as roads and farming go) by an African Council—the well-known : 
€¢ unga.”’ 
We are all very race-conscious out here at the moment. The Durban 
Riots have alarmed and (we hope and pray) woken up the public to — 
some dim vision of how things stand. The Commission of Enquity 
gives the African a unique chance of stating his grievance (the papers — 
give two or three columns to the proceedings): we shall not get many — 
more such warnings in the Union. It is the pent-up energy of the — 
African, exasperated by his treatment, that has boiled over, and the | 
Indians have been the first to feel it. We need statesmen with a little © 
sense in the matter: the politicians are not cruel: they just don’t — 
imagine how the African looks at things—and the African needs good — 


leaders too: he has not many. It is the duty and privilege of the 
Church to be training them. 
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' THE CRISIS IN THE UNIVERSITY. By Str Water Moserty. 
i S.C.M. Press. 15s. 
. 


_ The Chairman of the University Grants Commission has based his 
» book upon discussion initiated by the Student Christian Movement and 
(the Christian Frontier Council; it therefore reflects the thoughts of 


| able representatives of many phases of university life, as well as the wide 
| expetience and wisdom of its author. ‘The result is deeply interesting. 
| It is also very readable, since Sir Walter writes with zest: his complex 
theme is set out vividly and lucidly, and in touching deep issues he 
4, sustains the charm of a direct and informal style. No one who is con- 
“cerned with higher education and the place of a university in con- 
» temporary society should fail to read this attractive and disturbing book. 
' _ The theme is a diagnosis of present ills and a challenge, especially to 
* Christian people, to take part in their remedy. In a world in which 
© material power has been developed beyond the control of human wisdom 
> the stabilizing influence of tradition is broken and the individual is left 
» tudderless and helpless ; while the universities fail in their special duty 
of intellectual and cultural guidance. ‘The older types of tradition have 
» become irrelevant or ineffective at a time of crisis. The new “ Techno- 
« logical-Democratic” idea is inadequate to the spiritual and intellectual 
» needs of our age. Many specialized studies are pondered in isolation, 
so that the university has lost intellectual and social coherence. The 
‘undergraduates are narrowly absorbed in mastering overloaded pro- 
‘grammes of study for their examinations and, even where social amenity 
sand tutorial attention are provided, they are seldom helped to face 
“momentous issues of human welfare or to discover a body of faith and 
‘ptinciple by which to live. For the senior members, who ought to 
Jhelp them, either lack the necessary depth of experience and judgment 
ot are too timid to disclose their own faith. Many take refuge in an 
academic neutrality which suggests indifference to fundamental questions. 
» And so, apart from its pursuit of narrow specialisms, the busy life of a 
jpuniversity is superficial and unfortifying; and human society dis- 
Sintegrates for lack of leadership by men of balanced judgment and 
‘ spiritual depth, such as it is the duty of the universities to supply. The 
j;opportunity for enterprise and bold readjustment is still with us; but 
»the time is short. On what lines must the universities move forward 
lif they are to retain their freedom, find new integrity of thought and aim, 
hiand become centres of inspiration in a distracted world ? 

* Sir Walter rejects any solution by the propagation or imposition of 
an “ ideological ” orthodoxy, which inhibits intellectual freedom. He 
fexamines humanistic views and finds the ends of classical humanism 


“inappropriate to modern times, while “scientific humanism,” being 
“\concerned with means rather than with ends, has no vital ethic to control 
its planners. It is still our Western tradition, in which the Christian 
velement is essential, which supplies the clue to reconstruction; but 


‘critical overhaul and vivid restatement are needed, if it is to have power 


| 
| 
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to enliven the universities and give a new sense of common a 
this wholesome process Christians have an important part 
They must form a “ creative minority,” active to support all prop 
change which tends towards intellectual and social integrity and 
stantly to appeal to reason and will against destruction or repr 
policy; yet they will know that human motive is mixed and th: 
best of human plans is fallible, and their confidence and freedo: 
found in the service of God. The argument, thus baldly summ 
is powerfully developed, and the book is full of pregnant and challen; 
statements. As a tonic call to self-criticism it is especially timely 
all who are working to establish new university centres in the Colc 
Empire and elsewhere. These will find much good suggestion | 
central chapters V-VIII; for Sir Walter’s analysis of defects 
academic and social life of existing universities is very relevant to 
enterprise, when thete is no feat of loss of momentum by the disturb 
of living tradition. 3 
But the note of urgency and crisis which gives the book its nam 
in some danger of defeating its author’s end. For education canno 
hustled ; and university education derives its best quality from b 
time of detachment—almost of leisure—from the clamour of the m 
place and the strife of assemblies. The process of education las 
should last, as long as life: it is hardly reasonable to suggest that 
university student should make up his mind about great issues ©: 
have reached the stage of growth at which they greatly interest 
The university should provide studious leisure for its students, 
for suspense of judgment and for the growth of strength to stand 
stresses of life. If it is much concerned to reflect the world arout 
and to adjust itself to ever-changing demands, there is danger that 
much time and energy given to external politics and internal ple 
will be lost to the more essential activities of systematic study and 
development of good and happy. personal friendship. Behind 
Walter’s advice to his “ creative minority ’ of Christians there is 
implicit the prophet’s warning (also given in time of crisis). In q 
ness and confidence shall be your strength. Should not a unives 
also sometimes suspend the process of restless self-criticism anc 
i > 
quiet confidence : GC. C. Tur 


[This review is by Mr. G. C. Turner, C.M.G., Headmaster of C 
house, formerly Master of Marlborough and Principal of Makerere. 


BOOK NOTICES _- 
Church, School and Life (R. W. Stopford, Oxford University Press, 18.60.) 
was written with particular reference to the Education Act of 1944 
the situation as it exists in England. - It deals, howevet, with the get 
issue of religious education. The Foreword, signed by the Archbi 
of Canterbury, says : “‘ By its clear statement of the contribution 
the Christian Faith should make to education, it will help many 
conceive more clearly and truly what should be the animating spi 
our educational system.” . 
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